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1960, the Happiest Year! 


Nw YEAR'S Eve is a happy, hilarious 
time. Bells will be ringing, whistles blowing, 
boys and girls, men and women laughing 
and shouting to one another to celebrate the 
coming of another new year. You may be 
one of these happy folks this year if you 
can stay awake until twelve o'clock, and if 
Mother thinks it is best for you to do so. 


After the hubbub is over, everyone will 
go to bed, to sleep and perhaps to dream 
of the good things the new year will bring 
and of the good deeds he or she will do. 


Last year almost everyone made at least 
one resolution to be a better boy or girl, 
a better man or woman. Some of us kept our 
resolutions, but most of us forgot them. I 
do not mean that we are not all better than 
we were last year, just that we forgot to 
work on those special resolutions we made. 


Each New Year's Day we all remember 
some little thing about ourselves that we 
wish were not true. Perhaps some of us 
have gotten into the habit of making funny 
remarks to make others laugh. Wouldn't it 
help us to be better this year if we remember 
to be sure that the remarks do not make the 
gang laugh at the expense of someone in the 
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group. An easy way to tell whether you 
should say the funny thing is to ask your- 
self: “Would I like it if I were in his or 
her place?” 


Or perhaps you have formed the habit of 
making Mother call you two or three times 
every morning. Would you like to have to 
call someone that many times? Ask yourself 
this question, and you will know what to do 
to make 1960 a happier year for Mother. 


It may be that you put off your week-end 
homework until Sunday evening. By that 
time you are tired, and it is hard for you to 
think clearly. You have to sit up later than 
usual to finish and you know your work is 
not so good as you could have done. 
Wouldn’t it be better to do it Saturday? 


Maybe none of these things is true of 
you. The days between now and New Year’s 
Day are good days to check your habits and 
see if they are all good. 


Happy new year to you! 


EDITOR. 
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W: FEED the birds each morning 
And almost every night, 

And watch them eat their breakfast 
And dinner, bite by bite. 


We give them lots of seeds and crumbs, 
And nuts and water, too— 

And peanut butter, Saturdays— 
Because my mommy knew 


That birds need food and water, too, 
To make them well and strong, 

To fly around the woods and fields 
And sing a happy song. 


My mommy says: “Be kind to birds 
Because we need them here 

To eat the bugs that harm the trees 

And plants all through the year.” 
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Miracle for B dane Lyon 


OOTLE-TOOT-TOO!”” went the driver's 
horn. The harness jingled and the big coach 
swayed from side to side as the horses 
slowed from a gallop to a trot. 

Abigail Stanhope jerked upright and 
straightened her bonnet on her dark hair. 
Even if she was only ten, she knew it was 
not ladylike to doze in public. She looked 
around quickly to see if the other passengers 
had noticed, but the two red-coated soldiers 
on the opposite seat were deep in conversa- 
tion, and the ruddy-faced country squire be- 
side her was still dozing. 
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The coach slowed rapidly. Abby’s teeth 
rattled as the wheels ran over the cobble- 
stones. How she hoped they were in Den- 
wick at last! She had been traveling in the 
lumbering, bouncing coach for two days, 
and she was so tired and cold that she felt 
shaky. She was hungry, too, for she had 
eaten the last of the food she had brought 
with her at noon. It was now late evening, 
and she did not have even a penny. 

Abby wondered if her Uncle Abner and 
Aunt Sarah Loftus would know her. They 
had seen her only once, and that was when 
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she was a tiny baby. Then, they had moved 
far away to Denwick, in northern England, 
while Mother and Daddy and she had 
stayed at Winchester, in the south. This 
year the plague had swooped down, and 
suddenly, Abby had no one in the whole 
world to go to except her uncle and aunt 
in Denwick. 

The minister in Winchester had written 
to her uncle and aunt to say that she was 
coming, and he had put her on the stage- 
coach, paying her fare out of the public 
fund. Abby felt little and lost because she 
had never been away from home before, 
but she was sure everything would be all 
right once she got to Aunt Sarah’s. Aunt 


Sarah was Mother’s sister, and she would 
surely be glad to see her only niece. 

The coach jolted to a stop and lurched 
with the release of the driver's weight as he 
climbed down. 

“Now then, missy,” he said, opening the 
door, “this is Denwick, and we stop for 
only a minute. Come you down.” 

He lifted her in his strong arms and 
swung her down, then handed her the little 
valise that held her few clothes, the worn 
family Bible, and the gold locket with pic- 
tures of Mother and Daddy. 

“Is there someone to meet you?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Abby replied. “My uncle and 
aunt must be in the inn, waiting for me.” 

“Odd they didn’t come out at the horn, 
but it’s likely pretty noisy in there tonight. 
Farewell, missy. Best of luck to you!” 

The driver climbed back onto the high 
seat and cracked his whip, and the four 
horses broke away at a gallop. “Tootle-toot- 
too!” went the horn. Abby looked after the 
coach until it had clattered out of sight— 
her last link with the only home she had 
ever known. 

As she timidly opened the door of the Red 
Lion Inn, light, laughter, and loud voices 
streamed out. Why had the driver said it 
would be especially noisy tonight? Why, it 
was New Year’s Eve, of course! Abby had 
forgotten that. The inn seemed to be packed 
with men, many of them soldiers, They had 
great trenchers of food on the tables before 
them, and Abigail’s mouth watered at the 
sight of it. 

Near the door, a man with a broad ex- 
panse of red vest and a white apron was 
laughing with a soldier. Sure that he was 
the innkeeper, Abby touched his sleeve. 


“Come along with me now, child. You must be 
frozen,” said Mrs. Blanton. 
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“Eh, girl,” he said, turning, “what is it?” 

“Please, sir, are my Uncle Abner and 
Aunt Sarah Loftus here?” 

“No, they ben’t,” he replied. 

“Well, could you direct me to their 
house?” 

“TI could, but they ben’t there either.” 

Abigail’s heart sank. Hadn’t they received 
the letter? “Have they gone on a visit for 
the holidays?” she asked. 

The innkeeper chuckled. “Nay, they've 
gone to America to live—a fortnight ago.” 

Abby’s lip trembled. America! All the 
way across the ocean! Whatever would she 
do? There seemed to be but one chance. She 
tugged at the innkeeper’s sleeve again. 
“Please, sir, could you direct me to the home 
of friends of theirs?” 

“Their friends went with them,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘a whole party of colonists. You 
seem fair eager to find them. Is something 
wrong?” 

Abby backed away from the innkeeper’s 
sharp eyes. If he knew she had no friends 
or family, he might want to take her to the 
charity home. He would mean well, but she 
did not want to go there. 
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Handy Feet 


By Jean Carpenter Mergard 


Tue REINDEER’S feet are well 
equipped 

For traveling when it snows; 

Their hoofs are cup-shaped underneath, 

And when they spread their toes, 

Their feet are used like snowshoes then. 

Oh, wouldn’t it be dandy 

To walk across fresh-fallen snow 

On feet that are so handy! 


“No, there’s nothing wrong,” she faltered. 
“I must go.” She ducked through the door 
and ran. She ran three blocks before she 
felt that it was safe to stop, panting, in a 
doorway. It was only then that she realized 
she had left her valise in the inn! Every- 
thing she owned was in it, but she was 
afraid to go back for fear the innkeeper 
would keep her and take her to the charity 
home. 

Abby drew her thin shawl closer around 
her, but the damp, raw wind cut through it. 
Running had made her more tired than 
ever; her stomach ached with hunger; and 
wisps of fog made the street look dim and 
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frightening. Slowly, tears began to trickle 
down Abby's face, but she angrily wiped 
them away with one corner of the shawl. 
She must not cry; she must think. 

Suddenly, she remembered what Mother 
used to say: “When there seems to be noth- 
ing we can do, we can still pray.” Perhaps 
God would help her. Surely, He would not 
make a miracle for just one little girl—but 
He could. He could even bring her uncle 
and aunt back, if He would. 

Abby folded her hands. “Dear God,” she 
prayed, “I don’t know what to ask for, but 
please help me right now. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen.” 


She kept her eyes closed for a moment, 
hoping for some miraculous change when 


she opened them again. But when she — 


looked, she was still standing in the door- 
way on the dark, cold, unfamiliar street. 
God had not made a miracle, after all. 

Abby looked around again, and suddenly, 
she noticed a big arched door across the 
street. Someone was just going in. Light 
streamed out, and she could hear the sound 
of an organ. It was a church. She could go 
in and get out of the fog and the wind. 
Anyone who saw her would just think she 
had come to the New Year's Eve service. 

Abby slipped quietly into a pew at the 
very back of the great church. The music 
was beautiful, and so were the minister’s 
words. They reminded her of church at 
home. Home! Now she had no home at all. 
A lump rose in Abby’s throat, but she choked 
it back. People were rising to leave. She 
must not cry now, or someone might notice 
her and ask questions. 

She tried to look at ease. She would wait 
until the people were gone, and then she 
must go, too—somewhere. As she waited, 
Abby saw an elderly woman who was also 
waiting for the crowd to leave. She sat as 


stiff and straight as a soldier in one of the 
very front pews. Her face was so stern that 
she looked frosty, in spite of her beautiful 
long fur cloak. When the aisle was clear, 
she rose from the pew, and Abby saw why 
she had been waiting. She walked slowly, 
with the aid of a cane. 


As she made her way to the door, the 
woman's eyes rested on Abby for a moment. 
They were blue and brilliant in her wrinkled 
face. Abby slid down a little lower in the 
pew. She felt as though those eyes could 
look right into her thoughts. When the 
woman had passed the end of the pew, 
Abby sighed with relief. 

At that moment she heard a thud and a 
soft jingle. Something bounced on the floor 
and rolled along to her feet. It was a purse! 
Abby picked it up, feeling how heavy it 
was with the weight of the gold coins in- 
side. All that money would surely buy her 
a place to stay! It might even take her to 
her aunt and uncle in America! 

The woman was rich. She did not really 
need the money. If Abby took it to her, she 
would surely ask questions. She looked so 
stern, she would probably pack a stray 
orphan girl off to the charity home in a 
twinkling! She might even accuse her of 
stealing the purse! Abby hesitated a moment, 
but in her heart she knew there was only 
one thing she could do. 

Swiftly, she ran after the stern-looking 
woman, who was halfway down the church 
steps. ‘‘Ma’am!” she panted, “you dropped 
your purse.” 

The woman turned back; her blue eyes 
showed her surprise. “Why, thank you, 
child,” she said. 

Abby curtsied and turned to leave, but the 
woman caught her arm. “Wait a bit!” she 
said in a commanding voice, and Abby’s 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Bur CAREY was carefully testing the 
strength of the ice on the creek when a 
rider appeared on the knoll to the east and 
sat for a moment, watching him. Bill saw 
the rider but dismissed him from his mind. 
He had to know about the ice. Was it strong 
enough for skating? It should be; it had 
been pretty cold. 

The spot he was examining was not big, 
just a wide place in the slow-moving creek 
where the water was deep. But it had fur- 
nished Bill with many hours of fun, both in 
winter and in summer. It was shaded, and 
the water was deep enough for swimming. 

Bill went back up the bank when he 
noticed that the rider was coming down to 
the creek. Then, Bill recognized Sam Yost, 
the man who had bought the little ranch 
just south of the Careys’ farm. In fact, this 
pool was on Mr. Yost’s land. Mr. Yost had 
been here only a few months. He had come 
from the East, and he held himself aloof 
from everyone around him. Bill was a little 
afraid of him. 

“What are you doing here, boy?” Mr. 
Yost demanded, reining up in front of Bill. 
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“I was just checking the ice to see if it is 
strong enough for skating,” Bill said. 

“This pool is on my land,” Mr. Yost said. 

Bill nodded. “I know. But I’ve been skat- 
ing here in the winter and swimming here 
in the summer ever since I was big enough.” 

“Well, you’re not going to do it any more. 
Haven't your parents ever taught you to 
respect other people’s property?” Mr. Yost 
asked sternly. 

“Just skating here won't hurt anything,” 
Bill said, unable to believe that Mr. Yost 
was telling him that he could not skate or 
swim there any more. There was not another 
pool in the creek big enough for these pas- 
times. 

“You're on my land, and I want you to 
get off!” Mr. Yost said angrily. “I moved 
out here from the city to get away from 
people who kept pushing me around, using 
my things, and telling me what to do. Here, 
I’m my own boss, and I don’t want anybody 
to bother me. Is that clear?” 

“Do you mean I can’t skate here? Or 
swim?” Bill asked. 
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Mr. Yost nodded. “You're finally getting 
the idea. This is my land, and I don’t want 
anybody trespassing. I’m going to build a 
fence around my property in the spring.” 
Bill swallowed his disappointment as he 
swung into his saddle. There would be no 
skating this winter and no swimming next 
summer! There ought to be a law against 
men like Mr. Yost! Bill would not hurt his 
property—just skating, or swimming! He 
hoped Mr. Yost would go broke and have 
to sell out and move away! Then, maybe a 
friendly neighbor would move in. 


cattle were in such a run-down condition 
that Mr. Archer had sold them to Mr. Yost. 
Mr. Yost, coming from the city, knew very 
little about cattle and did not realize that 
some of them would not come through the 
winter without special care. 

It was obvious that the cattle were not 
going to get special care. Bill knew that his 
father had his cattle close to the buildings 
right now. If a blizzard did strike, a good 
many of Mr. Yost’s thin cows would not 
be around when the storm was over. 

He thought of the bluffs along the creek 
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Bill galloped toward home, a couple of 
miles away. He did not like the chill in the 
air. That northeast wind was as sharp as a 
razor. There had been no severe blizzards 
so far this winter, but this could be one blow- 
ing up now. 

He rode past some skinny cows that were 
wearing the Circle-A brand. That was the 
brand of Jim Archer, the man who had sold 
out to Mr. Yost. Mr. Yost now owned these 
cattle. The last two years had been dry ones, 
and Bill’s father said it was because the 
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“Bill, what did you do?” his father asked, 


to the west, where Mr. Archer used to drive 
his cattle when a storm threatened. There 


was good protection there from the north 
and west winds that usually came with a 
blizzard. Mr. Yost ought to be out here 
right now, driving his cattle over to those 
bluffs. Instead, he was making sure that no 
one trespassed on his property! 

Bill rode on, seeing more of the thin 
cattle huddled together against the cold 
northeast wind. A new thought struck him. 
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If Mr. Yost lost a big per cent of his cattle, 
would he not have to sell out? Bill could 
not think of anything he would like better 
than to see Mr. Yost have to leave. Maybe 
the next man who bought the ranch would 
be a good neighbor and let him and the 
other boys and girls on the surrounding 
ranches swim in and skate on the pool. 

Still, he felt uneasy as he rode on toward 
home. He tried to keep his mind on how 
Mr. Yost would have to sell out if he lost 
his cattle. It was going to storm. By now, 
Bill was positive of it. 


Then his uneasiness took definite form. 
He had pushed one thought from his mind 
as long as he could. How often he had 
heard his father say that in a case like this, 
where a storm was definitely coming, a fel- 
low should drive his neighbor’s cattle into 
shelter if he found them out in the open. 


But surely that did not apply in this case— 
not when the neighbor was a sour, disagree- 
able man like Mr. Yost. It would not be too 
hard to drive the cattle over to the bluffs, 
Bill thought. The cattle would drift easily 
with the wind. The bluffs were to the south- 
west, and the wind was still in the northeast. 
It would not whip to the northwest until 
the snow came. 


He put the whole idea from his mind 
and pushed on toward home. If the cattle 
belonged to anyone but Mr. Yost, he would 
drive them to shelter. But he wanted Mr. 
Yost to lose enough that he would have to 
move, did he not? He surely did not want 
him for a neighbor, Bill thought. 

But all his arguing with himself could 
not ease his mind. It was not right to leave 
these cattle out here to freeze, no matter 
whose they were. His father’s training was 
very clear in his mind. “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you” was 
more than just a good motto to John Carey. 
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But there must be a border line some 
place where a fellow had to stop. Mr. Yost 
had drawn a pretty definite line. He had 
even pointed out the border line between 
the ranches and told Bill to stay on his own 
side. When Mr. Yost was trying so hard to 
be mean, surely nobody would expect Bill 
to treat him like a friendly neighbor. 

Still, there were the cattle—thin, half- 
starved, heads down, tails to the wind, 
huddled together as if expecting the worst. 
Bill could do something to save them. And 
he was the only one around who would. 
Mr. Yost certainly did not know enough 
about cattle or about this part of the country 
to do it. 

Grumbling at himself for being a soft- 
head, Bill swung his pony around the closest 
bunch of cattle and started them moving 
toward the bluff. It was not a hard chore 
to get the cattle to the bluffs, but it did take 
quite a while because they were scattered 
around in so many little bunches. 

It was beginning to snow when he got the 
last bunch to the bluffs, and the wind was 
swinging around to the north. He ducked 
his head against the wind, which was get- 
ting colder by the minute, and headed for 
home. 


He did not say anything to his father 
about what he had done, nor did- he 
say anything about the way Mr. Yost had 
ordered him off his ranch. Somehow, after 
driving Mr. Yost’s cattle to shelter, he did 
not feel so bitter toward the man. 

The storm was a severe one that lasted 
two days. Bill almost fell over when he 
recognized the first visitor to come to the 
ranch after the storm. It was Mr. Yost! 

Bill stayed in the background and let his 
father do the talking. If Mr. Yost were 
going to scold because Bill had been on 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


Copyright 1959 by Olive Rambo Cook 


What the Story Told Before 


The Shaws—Pa and Ma, Serilda, Jeff, and 
little Bill—lived on a farm. Katie Griggs 
lived with them. Her stepfather was a horse 
trader. Horse traders were called movers. 


At the county fair, Pa entered his team 
of Percherons, Tib and Tony, and won first 
prize. Serilda entered her mare, Star, in the 
driving contest and won. Serilda was very 
happy, but her joy was overshadowed when 
Katie saw two men looking at Star. Katie 
recognized the men as friends of her father, 
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Busher and Ruddy, men who followed 
county fairs. She felt sure they meant no 
good when they examined Star. 

School began the next day, and Katie was 
placed in the fifth grade. 

One morning in late October, Serilda 
awoke to the sound of rain beating against 
the bedroom window and the wind moan- 
ing as it whipped around the house and 
through the treetops. Serilda listened for a 
minute, and heard Ma stirring corncakes for 
breakfast. She was just drifting off again 
when she heard Pa come in from outside and 
begin talking to Ma. Ma came to the bed- 
side and told the girls to get up and help 
Pa and Jeff. Someone had taken the fence 
down during the night and let the stock 
out of the pasture, and Star was gone! Pa 
asked the neighbors to help hunt her. The 
only clue they found was big footprints. 
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When they were about ready to give up, 
the Shaws’ dog, Grover, found a pair of 
big muddy boots in a hollow log. The boots 
belonged to Busher! 

Mr. Denton, one of the neighbors, sent 
his son Charley to rouse the rest of the neigh- 
bors. “You can’t get a horse like Star out of 
the country without somebody’s seeing her,” 
he said. 


Part Six 


[. was a cold November day. School had 
let out later than usual, and Jeff had hurried 
on ahead to help Pa with the chores. There 
had been a spelling match, and Katie and 
Sam Rutherford had spelled until after four 
o'clock. But Katie had won! And on the 
way home, Lucy Denton told Katie she 
knew she could spell down anybody in the 
whole county. 

“See what I told you?” Serilda said jubi- 
lantly after Lucy left them. “She thinks 
you're fine, but you had to show her!” 

Katie laughed. “I’ve so much to write to 
Ma, and I've already got a sheet of foolscap 
nearly full on both sides. Wouldn’t you 
think I’d hear from Ma soon? It’s been three 
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months since I got that letter from West- 
port, and they were leaving for Council 
Bluffs the day Ma wrote.” Katie’s face 
sobered. “Every time I see a covered wagon, 
I wonder where they are and if they’re all 
right. It’s a terribly hard trip to Oregon, so 
folks say.” 

“Don’t worry, Katie. Going in a wagon 
train is lots safer than going alone. Maybe 
your mother has written but has no way to 
send the letter, or maybe it got lost,” Serilda 
said. “Or maybe there is one waiting right 
now in the post office. Pa hasn’t been there 
for two weeks, but he’s going tomorrow.” 

“And maybe the sheriff will have some 
news about Star, too,” Katie said hopefully. 

Serilda did not answer as she walked 
along by Katie. The covered bridge loomed 
ahead of them, dark against the evening 
sky. Serilda thought again of the first trip 
up the hill, when Star could barely walk, 
of the glorious blue-ribbon day at the fair, 
and of all the days in between, days of being 
with Star and loving her. Serilda stumbled 
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a little over the rough places in the road, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“Katie, I don’t think I'll ever see Star 
again. She is too far away by now. It’s been 
nearly two months. And Colonel Thompson 
got an answer from the Thoroughbred place 
in Illinois, and there is nothing about her 
on their records. She is gone, Katie. She’s 
gone for good.” 

“But Colonel Thompson wrote to another 
place,” Katie said quickly. “You mustn't 
give up. You know what your grandma says 
when she has to have a tooth pulled! Just 
when she thinks she can’t stand it, the tooth 
comes out!” 

Serilda grinned and wiped away the tears. 


There were two wagons in the clearing, 
and horses were tethered close by. Children 
were running around, and women were get- 
ting supper over the campfire. Another cov- 
ered wagon with four horses was starting 
up the approach to the bridge, evidently go- 
ing farther for the night. 

“They're travelin’ awfully late,” Katie 
said as the wagon rumbled onto the bridge. 
“Pa always stopped early.” 

Suddenly, a high, shrill whinny came from 
the bridge and echoed from the hills. The 
movers’ horses at the campsite threw up their 
heads and answered. 

Serilda grabbed Katie by the arm and 
stopped, rigid. 

“Star! That sounded like Star!” 

Katie looked at Serilda. “You're imagin- 
ing things,” she said. “That horse was just 
saying howdy to these here at the campsite. 
They all do that. He’s tired and wants to 
stop.” 

Serilda started on slowly. Then, from the 
river came the shrill, high whinny again. 
Serilda whirled and faced the sound, caught 
a deep breath, and gave the old familiar 
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whistle. A high, joyous whinny came back, 
and then another and another! 


“It’s Star! It’s Star!” Serilda flung down 
her books and went tearing toward the 
bridge. 

Katie grabbed at her and screamed, 
“Serilda, don’t! Don’t!” But Serilda kept 
on running, and Katie dropped the dinner 
pail by the books and flew down the road 
after her. 

Across the dark tunnel of the bridge 
Serilda raced. The wagon was disappearing 
in the twilight. She jerked up her long skirts 
and ran faster. Once, she stumbled and 
sprawled on the rough road, but she sprang 
to her feet and ran on again. She cried out 
for the man to stop, but the wagon kept on 
moving. 

Dry, tearing sobs came from Serilda’s 
throat. “Oh, God, please help me to stop 
him!” Then she screamed, “Stop! Stop!” 

And the wagon stopped. A man and a 
woman leaned out, waiting for Serilda. 

“My horse!” Serilda panted. ““You’ve got 
my horse! I heard her whinny. I whistled, 
and she answered!” Serilda leaned on the 
wheel, breathless, and stared up into the 
astonished faces. “I can tell you what she’s 
like without even looking—four white legs 
and a white star on her forehead and a 
long——” 

“Little lady,” the man broke in, ‘none 
of my horses has white legs. I’m trying to 
get to Spring Hill tonight, and that’s a far 
piece yet to go. I don’t know where you 
live, but seems to me you better be gettin’ 
home this time of night.” He stared down 
at Katie, as she suddenly appeared. “And 
you best go with her, too.” He shifted the 
lines. 

Serilda reached up and took hold of the 
woman’s skirt. “You must listen,” she 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Win CHINK Dougherty woke up on the 
last day of the old year, he jumped out of 
bed and ran to the window. The snow that 
had fallen during the night was deep enough 
for him to try out his new bobsled! 

He reached the hill early. Not one of his 
Spartan friends was in sight, but Louise 
Morgan was there, with her black curls 
flying in the wind and her cheeks glowing 
pink. 

She called to him before he reached the 
top. “Give me a ride, Chink? I wrecked my 
sled.” 
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Driver 


‘They were in the same room at school, 
but in spite of her prettiness he did not 
really like her. She so often did things that 
hurt others. Still, he was so proud of his 
sled that he wanted everyone to look at it 
and admire it. 

“Climb on,” he said with a broad grin, 
“and hold tight. You're going to get the 
ride of your life.” 

They left the hilltop. They passed Charley 
Brewer on his homemade racer that had 
won many a contest on the hill. 

Louise cried, “Look where you're going, 
Charley! You don’t own the whole hill!” 

Strange daring surged in Chink. It seemed 
to him that he owned not only the whole 
hill but the whole world. 
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“She said it, Charley!” he shouted with a 
laugh. 

Charley gave him a black look; but Chink 
did not care, though he really liked Charley. 
He felt free and careless, as if he had wings. 
As he rushed down the long slope, the 
winter air made his face sting. The sled an- 
swered his lightest touch. It was so flexible, 
he told himself, that he could run it through 
a forest and circle through all the trees 
without touching one! There had never been 
a sled like it on the hill, and he was the 
best driver! He tingled from head to foot. 
He had never felt like this before, so ab- 
solutely the best! 

Two-thirds of the way down the hill, 
they passed Zip Holiday and his friend Joe. 

Chink called, “Get your truck out of my 
way!” 

“That's telling them!’ Louise applauded 


him. “See Shorty Spencer down there? He’s 
pulling too far to the right!” 

“T'll say,” Chink answered, feeling heady 
and strong. 

When they reached Shorty, Louise called 
shrilly, “You're not cross-eyed! Keep on 
the slide!” 

Chink laughed. He did not know just 
why. He liked Shorty. He guessed he was 
feeling a little too heady, with his fast new 
sled and with Louise to egg him on. But, 
of course, joking did no real harm, and 
Shorty really ought to handle his sled bet- 
ter. 

When he and Louise got back to the hill- 
top, no one welcomed them. Shorty did not 
even look their way. Charley Brewer glower- 
ed. Zip said with his usual half-grin, ‘Think 
you're good, don’t you? Well, I wouldn't 
let it go to my head!” 

Anger flared in Chink. “You shouldn't,” 
he retorted. “A little bean like yours might 


“What happened?” Louise asked. “I 


thought you were a good driver!” 
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Zip frowned, and Chink saw his hands 
clench. Zip liked to fight, particularly when 
he could fight someone smaller than him- 
self; and he topped Chink by more than a 
head. 

“Say that again, little fellow,” Zip dared 
him. 

Chink moistened his lips with an uneasy 
tongue. He would not run, but in a fight 
with Zip he could not win. 

While he hesitated, Louise cried, ‘““Look! 
Here come your friends, the Spartans—all 
six of them.” 

Both Zip and Chink saw them—Andy, 
Bob, Coralee, Red, Kegs, and David—pull- 
ing the big Spartan Special behind them. 

Zip growled, “O.K., this time, little fel- 
low; but drive your own sled, not mine!” 

Chink shrugged. It was easy to forget 
Zip in his eagerness to show his friends 
what a good sled he had. 

On the next trip down, he took Louise, 
Coralee, David, and Kegs. They passed two 
younger boys who were visiting at the Sutton 
farm. Chink called, “You're sliding side- 
ways. Pull harder to your right.” 

The older boy called, “We're doing O.K.” 

“Some folks don’t know anything about 
sledding and never will,” Chink complained 
as they started back up the hill. 

“They're not doing any harm,” said 
David. “They're having fun.” 

Louise tossed her head. “They ought to 
get good, like Chink, or get off the hill,” she 
said. 

Chink glowed with satisfaction. He was 
good, and Louise knew it. 

He threw Coralee a swift glance. ‘““What 
do you say?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered. “I 
don’t pay much attention to anyone else 
when I’m sledding—just enough so I don’t 
make trouble.” 
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Mary Kathryn 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


M ARY KATHRYN is her name; 
Her months are only four, 

But if they were as long as time, 
I could not love her more. 


Her eyes have all the sparkle 
Of sunshine on the sea, 

And in her cheek a dimple 
Plays hide-and-seek with me. 


Her mouth is like a little kiss; 
A button is her nose; 

Her small pink ears are velvet, 
Like petals on a rose. 


Her hands are just as soft and small 
As feathers on a dove; 

They’re all curled up because she knows 
That they are full of love. 


David chuckled. ‘Dad says no one but 
the driver can drive a car and that yelling 
at him gets him confused or angry. It is the 


same with a sled, I guess. This one is a 
dandy!” 
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“She said it, Charley!” he shouted with a 
laugh. 

Charley gave him a black look; but Chink 
did not care, though he really liked Charley. 
He felt free and careless, as if he had wings. 
As he rushed down the long slope, the 
winter air made his face sting. The sled an- 
swered his lightest touch. It was so flexible, 
he told himself, that he could run it through 
a forest and circle through all the trees 
without touching one! There had never been 
a sled like it on the hill, and he was the 
best driver! He tingled from head to foot. 
He had never felt like this before, so ab- 
solutely the best! 

Two-thirds of the way down the hill, 
they passed Zip Holiday and his friend Joe. 

Chink called, ‘Get your truck out of my 
way!” 

“That's telling them!’ Louise applauded 


him. “See Shorty Spencer down there? He's 
pulling too far to the right!” 

“T'll say,” Chink answered, feeling heady 
and strong. 

When they reached Shorty, Louise called 
shrilly, ““You’re not cross-eyed! Keep on 
the slide!” 

Chink laughed. He did not know just 
why. He liked Shorty. He guessed he was 
feeling a little too heady, with his fast new 
sled and with Louise to egg him on. But, 
of course, joking did no real harm, and 
Shorty really ought to handle his sled bet- 
ter. 

When he and Louise got back to the hill- 
top, no one welcomed them. Shorty did not 
even look their way. Charley Brewer glower- 
ed. Zip said with his usual half-grin, “Think 
you're good, don’t you? Well, I wouldn't 
let it go to my head!” 

Anger flared in Chink. “You shouldn't,” 
he retorted. “A little bean like yours might 
explode!” 


“What happened?” Louise asked. “I 
thought you were a good driver!” 
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Zip frowned, and Chink saw his hands 
clench. Zip liked to fight, particularly when 
he could fight someone smaller than him- 
self; and he topped Chink by more than a 
head. 

“Say that again, little fellow,” Zip dared 
him. 

Chink moistened his lips with an uneasy 
tongue. He would not run, but in a fight 
with Zip he could not win. 

While he hesitated, Louise cried, “Look! 
Here come your friends, the Spartans—all 
six of them.” 

Both Zip and Chink saw them—Andy, 
Bob, Coralee, Red, Kegs, and David—pull- 
ing the big Spartan Special behind them. 

Zip growled, “O.K., this time, little fel- 
low; but drive your own sled, not mine!” 

Chink shrugged. It was easy to forget 
Zip in his eagerness to show his friends 
what a good sled he had. 

On the next trip down, he took Louise, 
Coralee, David, and Kegs. They passed two 
younger boys who were visiting at the Sutton 
farm. Chink called, “You're sliding side- 
ways. Pull harder to your right.” 

The older boy called, “We're doing O.K.” 

“Some folks don’t know anything about 
sledding and never will,” Chink complained 
as they started back up the hill. 

“They're not doing any harm,” said 
David. “They're having fun.” 

Louise tossed her head. “They ought to 


get good, like Chink, or get off the hill,” she. 


said. 

Chink glowed with satisfaction. He was 
good, and Louise knew it. 

He threw Coralee a swift glance. ‘““What 
do you say?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered. “I 
don’t pay much attention to anyone else 
when I’m sledding—just enough so I don’t 
make trouble.” 
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Mary Kathryn 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


M ARY KATHRYN is her name; 
Her months are only four, 

But if they were as long as time, 
I could not love her more. 


Her eyes have all the sparkle 
Of sunshine on the sea, 

And in her cheek a dimple 
Plays hide-and-seek with me. 


Her mouth is like a little kiss; 
A button is her nose; 

Her small pink ears are velvet, 
Like petals on a rose. 


Her hands are just as soft and small 
As feathers on a dove; 

They’re all curled up because she knows 
That they are full of love. 


David chuckled. ‘Dad says no one but 
the driver can drive a car and that yelling 
at him gets him confused or angry. It is the 


same with a sled, I guess. This one is a 
dandy!” 
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“Huh!” Chink grunted. He was glad that 
David liked his sled, but he was hurt because 
he thought both Coralee and David were 
criticizing him. 

The next time down, he took the other 
Spartans and left Louise for the Spartan 
Special. He did not want to leave her. She 
appreciated his driving and his sled, but 
there was not room for them all. 

He lined up beside the Spartan Special. 
Coralee was going to guide it, and he heard 
her say to Louise, “I want you to ride with 
us if you want to, but please don’t yell at 
other people as we go down.” 

“I guess you're chicken!’ Louise accused 
her; but she got on behind Coralee. 

Chink shoved off. 

“Race you!” he called. 

“Race you!” Coralee answered. 

Chink fixed his eyes on a point down the 
hill that would bring his sled past a white- 
fenced meadow where cows pawed at the 
snow, trying to uncover the winter grass. 
Chink’s sled went fast, but no faster than 
the Spartan Special. 

“A sled on the left is in trouble,” Coralee 
called, “Pull over. We'll give them room.” 

She was pulling toward Chink; and he, 
in turn, veered away. At the same time, he 
saw the two boys who were visiting the 
Suttons. Their sled skidded violently, swung 
all the way around, and spilled them. They 
rolled over and over in the snow, laughing 
and shouting. 

“Learn to handle your sled!” Chink 
called. 

“We like it this way!” the older boy 
called back. 


“Smart aleck!” Chink snorted. Then he 
caught sight of Shorty Spencer. “Why 
doesn’t he sharpen his runners?” he said. 

“Look out!” Andy cried. “We'll hit Cora- 
lee!” 
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Chink shot a glance at the Spartan Special 
and gasped. While he was watching the 
others, Coralee had forged a little ahead; 
his sled had veered, and was bearing down 
on her. 

He swung heavily to his right and turned 
in a wide arc. The next instant, his sled 
crashed through the bottom rail of the fence 
around the meadow and came to a stop. The 
cows scattered in all directions. 

Dazed, Chink looked for his friends. They 
had rolled off before the sled hit the fence, 
and they were all right. He tried to rise, but 
he could not because of the pain that shot 
up from his ankle. When he had seen that 
he was about to hit the Spartan Special, he 
had tried to brake his sled with his foot; 
but the sled was going too fast. 

“Oh, boy!” he moaned as his friends came 
running to him. “I got myself a bad foot!” 

“What happened?” Louise asked. “I 
thought you were a good driver!” 

“He is a good driver!” Coralee said hot- 
ly. “He’s a hero, too, sending his sled into 
the fence instead of hitting us. We could 
have had a much worse accident!” 

Chink lay very still as his friends pulled 
him and his sled out of the meadow and 
started for home. He knew he was not a 
hero, but it was good to have someone say 
so. Still, he had to be honest. 

“I wasn’t a hero, Coralee,” he said. “I 
was trying to handle too many sleds.” 

David was walking beside him, and he 
dropped an understanding hand on Chink’s 
shoulder. “That,” he said good-naturedly, 
“is a thought for all of us! For New Year's, 
we can resolve to let everyone do his own 
driving. How’s the foot, boy?” 

Chink’s smile was weak, but it was a 
smile. 

“O.K.,” he said. “Everything’s O.K. My 
sled didn’t even get a scratch!” 
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G EORGE was afraid of school, but his big 
sister, Cathy, liked it. She was in the fourth 
grade and knew many things. She could 
write, too. She even went to school after 
school on piano-lesson days. At home, a 
long book with lines and dots lay open on 
the piano. When Cathy looked at the book, 
she knew which keys her fingers should 
strike. 
“How does she know which one to hit?” 
George asked himself. It made him afraid. 
“Tl never be able to play the piano or 
write my name or—or anything,’ he thought. 
Every time Cathy did her homework, 
George imitated her with paper and pencil. 
He watched her practice the piano, too. . 
One evening Grandpa came to visit. 
“Well, George, it won't be long until you 
start to school. You're five, aren’t you?” he 
said. 
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by 


“Tl be six next year, but I’m not ever go- 
ing to school,’ George replied. 

Grandpa chuckled. “Of course, you'll go 
to school. You'll like it as much as Cathy 
does.” 

When Cathy showed Grandpa her school- 
work, George brought his writing. He was 
pretty sure it was writing. He felt proud 
of his paper. He was sure Grandpa would 
say, “That's real writing.” 

Instead, Grandpa said carefully, ‘Well, 
no, George. That isn’t exactly writing.” 

“Then I’m never going to school, Grand- 
pa,” George said. 

Cathy laughed. “You'll be a dumbbell. 
You won't even know that two and two 
makes four, and that’s about the simplest 
thing there is.” 

Grandpa put his arms around Cathy and 
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George. “No,” he said, “there's nothing 
simple about the fact that two and two 
make four. That is the truth, and truth is 
a big thing to know.” 

He gave George and Cathy a squeeze. 
“When you know the truth, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

George whispered in Grandpa's ear, “But 
I’m afraid of school.” He hid his face on 
Grandpa's shoulder. What if Grandpa 
laughed ? 

Quietly, Grandpa was saying, “Learn 
things the right way, and you have nothing 


George laughed. ‘He used to live here, but he’s gone away now.” 


to be afraid of. You could say two plus two 
equals five.” 

“That's not true,” George said quickly. 

“You could say two plus two equals six 
—you could say it a million ways. But here’s 
the little straight and narrow way—two plus 
two equals four—and that’s it.” 

George boasted, ‘I can remember that.” 
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For a while he forgot about school. Cathy 
had to practice her piano lesson, and George 
and Grandpa were the audience. They 
clapped their hands at the end of each piece. 

George did not mind asking Grandpa 
about the lines and the big dots in Cathy's 
music book. 

“Come over here and see,” Grandpa said. 

“T can’t, Grandpa. I don’t know how.” 

“Now, George, look at this keyboard. 
What do you see?” Grandpa asked. 

George looked. “I see some black keys 
and some white keys,” he answered. 

Grandpa nodded. ‘Are the black keys all 
together?’ was his next question. 

“Oh, no. Two black keys, two white ones, 


and three more black ones.”” George pressed 
the keys with his hand as he answered. “‘It’s 
like that all the way.” 

Grandpa picked up George’s hand. “I 
want your finger to fall to the left of those 
two black keys.” 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


He helped George's finger to fall on the 
right key. 

“There. That key is called C. Now find 
all the C’s on the keyboard.” 

George played all the C’s, up and down. 

“That's fine.” Grandpa sounded pleased. 

“Show me some more, Grandpa.” 

Grandpa showed him a note for each 
finger of his hand. George practiced until 
he could play and name the note any place 
on the piano. 

Then he asked, “What are those lines 
and funny dots?” 

George would not give up until he had 
learned to play Cathy’s very first piece. 

“Are you afraid to play now, George?” 
Grandpa asked. 

“Oh, no, Grandpa. What’s there to be 
afraid of ? I know what 2 

George stopped. He opened his eyes wide. 
“Why, Grandpa, when you know something, 
you're not afraid.” He thought for a minute. 
“But I can’t do everything Cathy does.” 

“That’s what you'll learn at school,” 
Grandpa told him. 

George thought hard. School—what had 
he told Grandpa just a little while ago? He 
was afraid of school? 

“What are you thinking about?” Grand- 
pa asked. 
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George ran to get the paper he had writ- 
ten on. 

“What's writing, Grandpa?” 

Grandpa took the pencil. “Suppose you 
want to write your name. Every time you 
do, you start like this.” 

Grandpa traced the curve of the G in 
George’s name. 

“You would not make a hump. That 
would be like saying two plus two equals 
six. You would not go below the line. That 
would be as wrong as saying two plus two 
equals nine.” 

George made a curve like Grandpa’s. 

“That starts my name, doesn’t it?” 

Grandpa nodded. “You'll learn all the 
rest of the letters at school. Letters are a big 
thing to know.” 

“You said that before.” George looked 
up at Grandpa. “When I go to school, I’m 
going to learn how to write—and everything 
there is to know.” 

Grandpa put his arm around George. 
“Do you know, I met a little boy this eve- 
ning who was afraid of school. Does that 
boy live here?” 

George laughed. “He used to live here, 
but he’s gone away now. If I ever see him, 
I'll tell him not to be afraid of school. That’s 
a big thing to know.” 
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God gives me health and joy. ® If | 
feel ill or if I am hurt, I do not worry. 
I know that God can heal me and 
make me happy. 


Father, teach me to establish good 
habits. ® Help me to change any habit 
I may have that does not help to make 
me happy and useful. 


Father, help me to be understanding. 
Show me how to be more loving and 
forgiving. Help me learn to put myself 
in the other person's place. 


God blesses our home. ® | know that 
His love fills our home and that every 
need is met in the right way at the 
right time. ; 


With the help of Jesus Christ, I keep 
my feelings under control. ® | do not 
let anger, jealousy, or fear overcome 
me; I express love, peace, and joy. 


I live up to the best that I know. 
I keep my thoughts and my words 
kind and loving and true, and I make 
my actions match my words. 


God’s protecting presence infolds me 
and all those I love. ® We are never 
really apart because we are always 
together in God's love. 


was last year; I am a new child. God's 
life flows through me continuously, re- 
newing my mind and body. 


I free every person. ® | do not try to 
get others to do what I want them to 
do. I let each one work, study, or play 
as he thinks best. 


I depend on God, and He takes care | 
of me. ® I do not worry about anything, 


for I know that God is in full charge of 
my life; I just do my best. 


I have faith that God can solve every | 
problem. ® If a problem faces me, I do |} 


not waste time in worry; I turn to God 


in prayer, and He shows me what to | 


do. 


I grow as Jesus grew, through the 
grace of God. 8 | know that I can grow 
in favor with God and man by follow- 
ing Jesus Christ's example. 


I believe in God’s power to heal. ® | be- | 
lieve that His will for me and for every- | 


one is perfect health and strength. 


I try to treat everyone fairly and equal- | 


ly. as God wants me to do. ® If I seé 
unfairness anywhere, I pray. I put the 
problem in God's hands, and He adi 
justs everything wisely. 


I live so that others will know that ! 
love God. ® I let His goodness shine 
through me to brighten and cheer the 
lives of others. 


I begin the new year with faith andi 
courage. ® | am not the same child I 
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God loves me and approves of me. 
He looks into my mind and heart; He 
knows and approves of the real me. 
He works always to help me show 
others my real Godlike self. 


Jesus Christ is the guiding light of my 
life. = If I am in doubt about what | 
should do, I ask myself, “What would 
Jesus do?” And He guides me to do 
what is right. 


I am God's perfect child; He loves me 
and needs me. ® God sees the best in 
me, and I try to live up to His good 
opinion of me. 


Today I feel at peace with all men 
everywhere. ® | do my best to keep 
peace, by praying for peace and by 
looking for the good in everyone. 


I agree with the weather, and the 
weather agrees with me. ® God sends 
our weather today and every day, and 
I trust His wisdom. 


I let God have His way with me. ® | do 
not try to tell God what I will do; I 


pray, and I let Him tell me what is the 
right thing to do. 


I have plenty of time. ® With God's 
help, I do important things first, and 
I have time left to do everything else 
that needs to be done. 


God's law of love is the law of my life. 
Whatever I need to know, whatever I 
need to do in order to grow, God re- 
veals to me as I keep His law. 


Today, with God's help, I will keep 
my mind on worth-while, happy things. 
I will not waste time in worry or fear; 
I will think and speak only of the good. 


I share what I have generously. ® The 
Bible says: “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.” I give freely of what I 
have, and God gives me what I need. 


Today I will do whatever I can to help 
others. ® I will be ready and eager to 
help, in word or deed, wherever I am 
—at home, at school, at play. 


Through prayer I find new interests, 
new happiness. ® God reveals to me 
new abilities that I can use to make 
my life more pleasant and useful. 


Friendship comes to me because I am 
friendly. ® I am always ready, with 
a friendly word and a smile, to let 
God's love shine through me. 


I love God and His good. ® Because I 
want only good in my life, I keep my 
mind on the good, and this draws good 
to me. 


I change my life by changing my 
thoughts. ® If sickness or lack seems to 
enter my life, I change this wrong con- . 
dition by thinking God's thoughts of 
health and plenty. 


This is God’s good day; I will rejoice 
and be glad. ® As | worship Him to- 
day, my faith and strength grow. I use 
them every day of my life. 


BOX TRAILERS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


U.. AN empty box, four empty thread 
spools, two pieces of heavy wire, such as 
coat-hanger wire, and two rubber bands to 
make a box trailer. 


Cut two pieces of wire long enough to 
go across the bottom of the box and through 
the spools, plus 114 inches. Put two spools 
on each of the wires and bend the ends of 
the wires down so the spools cannot slip off. 
Put two holes in each end of the bottom of 
the box, one on each side, two or three 
inches from the end. 


To fasten the wheels on, stick one end 
of a rubber band through one of the holes 
in the bottom of the box and around one 
of the wires so the spool is on the outside 
of the box. Stick the other end of the rubber 
band down through the hole on the other 
side and around the wire so that spool is on 
the outside. 


If you want a covered trailer, put a cover 
on the box and then cover the top and sides 
with construction paper and paste on ad- 
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vertisements. Put a string at one end to hook 
onto your truck. 

It will be fun to make a box trailer for a 
small brother or sister to haul toys in. Add a 
long string so the trailer can be pulled about 
easily. 


A MULTIPLE PILLOW 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


Do you like to sew? If you do, you will 
like to make a multiple pillow like one 
that your great-grandmother may have 
made. 


Ask Mother for scraps of pretty ribbon 
or material left over from your dresses. Cut 
into strips 2 inches wide by 4 inches long. 
Fold in half, crosswise, with the right side 
of the fabric inside and sew two sides to- 
gether, leaving the side opposite the fold 
open. Clip off the corners a little. 

Turn the little pillow right side out and 
stuff it with cotton. Turn the open end in 
and sew it together with an overhand stitch, 
as neatly as you can. When you have enough 
little pillows, arrange them in a pretty de- 
sign according to their colors and patterns 
and sew them together. 
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FINGER-PAINTING 


BY MILDRED GRENIER 


Y OU CAN make your own paint for finger- 
painting by using this simple recipe: 

4 cup cold water 

3 tsp. starch 

1 tsp. glycerin 
Mix the starch and cold water together 


in a pan and cook over low heat until the 
mixture is clear, stirring constantly. Broken 
pieces of crayola may be dropped into this 
hot mixture and melted to give your paint 
the desired color, or you may purchase small 
cans of tempera at the drugstore and add a 
few drops for color. 


Remove from the heat and add the 
glycerin. When cool, store in small jars. 
Place a small amount of this paint in the 
center of a large sheet of paper and see what 
fun you can have painting with your fingers. 
You can store the paint in empty shoe- 
polish bottles and paint with the polish 
daubers. 
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FRAMED PICTURE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


U SE A pressed carton such as those used 
by grocers for the frame. Paint the inside 
of the frame with water colors or any 
pretty paint and let it dry thoroughly. Select 
a picture that will fit inside the frame. 

Glue the picture inside the painted frame 
and glue a piece of ribbon or string near 
the top of the back to hang it by. 

These framed pictures will look nice in 
your own room especially if you have pictures 
of your classmates that you want framed. 

If you have pictures of yourself, frame 
them for your mother and friends as Christ- 
mas gifts, 


Newspaper Stunt 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


p LAYERS are paired off. Each couple is 
given a newspaper and asked to place it on 
the floor and stand on it in such a way that 
neither can touch the other. The first couple 
to figure out how this is done is the winner. 

The answer to this puzzle is to put the 
newspaper in a doorway and close the door, 
leaving one of the partners on each side of 
the door. 
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THIS IS 


ANN 


Designed by Sharon Kay Ewan 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaft 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Miracle for Abby 


(Continued from page 8) 


heart sank. “You are a stranger here, aren't 
you? Come, child,” she went on more gently 
when Abby remained silent, ‘where are you 
from? What are you doing here all alone at 
this hour? I can see that you are an honest, 
good girl and I will try to help you if some- 
thing is wrong.” 

At the kindly note in her voice, Abby 
could hold out no longer. She poured out 
the whole story in a few breathless sentences. 

“Who was it you came here to find?” the 
old lady asked sharply. 

“My Uncle Abner and Aunt Sarah 
Loftus.” 


“Then your name must be Abigail Stan- 
hope!” Abby nodded in amazement. “My 
name is Mrs. Blanton, and your aunt is a 
very dear friend of mine. Indeed, I and my 
household are going to join the Loftuses and 
other friends in America in a few months. 
They are finding a place for me, as I do not 
get about very briskly. You shall go, too! 
But come along with me now, child. You 
must be frozen.” 

She put one side of the soft fur cloak 
around Abby. “Hold this around you,” she 
said; and she began to wave her cane in the 
air. “Coachman!” she cried. “What's keep- 
ing my coach?” 

In a moment, a beautiful closed carriage 
drew up. The footman sprang down to help 
them in and spread warm robes over their 
laps. Abby smiled up at Mrs. Blanton. She 
did not look nearly so stern now that Abby 
knew her. “I—I can’t thank you enough,” 
she faltered, “but do you suppose—— I 
don’t want to be any more trouble—but my 
bag might still be at the inn, and——” 


“Of course, of course! Timothy!” Mrs. 
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Blanton cried to the footman, “have James 
stop at the Red Lion, and you go in and get 
this young lady’s bag.” She leaned back 
against the cushions. “My home is a good 
way from the village, but the carriage is 
snug.” 

Later, after a piping hot meal in front 
of a roaring fire, Mrs. Blanton tucked Abby 
into a delightfully soft bed. The maid had 
taken the chill off the lavender-scented 
sheets with a long-handled warming pan, 
and there were hot bricks to warm Abby’s 
feet. Her valise stood safely by the bureau. 
As Abby sank into the pillow with a sigh of 
contentment, she heard the pealing of dis- 
tant bells. 

“It’s a new year!” she exclaimed. ‘“What 
a good new year it will be, and I thought it 
was going to be so miserable!” 

Mrs. Blanton smiled and patted her hand. 
“How fortunate it was,” she said, ‘that you 
happened to walk into the church, that I 
happened to drop my pocketbook, and that 
you are so honest. I think I must be the only 
one of your aunt and uncle’s friends left 
here in Denwick, and I rarely go into the 
village. It’s a miracle that we met.” 

Abby’s eyes were just closing, but now 
they sprang open again. “A miracle,” she 
breathed. ‘God did make a miracle just for 
me, and I didn’t even realize it!” She ex- 
plained to Mrs. Blanton how she had prayed 
for help and then thought God had not 
heard. 

“God always hears us,” Mrs. Blanton said, 
“and He has many ways of giving us the 
miracle of His help. Would you like to thank 
Him now for His help and for all the bless- 
ings He is bringing us in this new year?” 

“Oh, yes,” Abby replied eagerly. She 
folded her hands and bowed her head. 

Mrs. Blanton had the little bag she had 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Trail Blazer 


By Aylesa Forsee 


Ts BIRTH of John the Baptist had been 
foretold by an angel. During his childhood, 
John’s mother, Elisabeth, and his father, 
Zacharias, who was a priest, helped him to 
grow strong through pure and perfect 
thoughts. 

John wanted to serve God, but he did 
not want to be one of the priests who per- 
formed elaborate ceremonies in a temple. 
So, when he had grown to manhood, he went 
into the rocky desert country of Judea. 

For clothing, John had only a camel’s 
hair garment with a leather girdle. He ate 
whatever he could find—mostly honey and 
dried locusts. Much of the time, he prayed 
and listened for God’s voice. 

Through prayer, John learned that his 
work was to prepare the people for the 
coming of Jesus. To do this, he had to be 
where the people were. Although he did not 
move into a town, John did go to the Jordan 
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River, where travelers passed frequently. 

“Repent,” he told those with whom he 
talked, “for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” By this, John meant that people must 
turn away from wrong thoughts and deeds 
and live good lives. Some who heard him 
thought this preacher in the wilderness must 
be the promised Messiah. John assured them 
that he was not the Christ, but one sent 
ahead to tell people what they must do if 
they were to be ready to accept the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Soon, people were coming from all parts 
of the land to hear John. His words were 
so wonderful that as they listened to him 
the people forgot how hot the sun was that 
beat down on them. 

“The crooked shall become straight,” he 
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said, ‘‘and the rough ways smooth.” But for 
that to happen, people would have to give 
up false beliefs and evil-doing. John knew 
that when we make mistakes and get into 
trouble, we have to straighten our crooked 
thinking. It is only when we put aside dis- 
honesty, hot temper, jealousy, and all that 
is unlike God that the rough ways become 
smooth. 

John warned his listeners that they would 
not be ready for the One who would show 
them true happiness unless they changed 
their ways. Courageous enough to rebuke 
wrongdoers, he sometimes threatened, scold- 
ed, or commanded. Although John lived in 
the wilderness, he knew about some of the 
wrong things men were doing. 

To tax collectors, who sometimes used 
tax money for themselves, John said, “Col- 
lect no more than is appointed you.” And 
to soldiers, who were Romans and often 
dealt unkindly with their subjects, he said, 
“Rob no one by violence or false accusa- 
tion.” 

When the crowds who flocked to hear 
John asked what they should do, he an- 
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swered, “He who has two coats, let him 
share with him who has none; and he who 
has food, let him do likewise.” 

When people showed that they were 
truly sorry for their misdeeds and mistakes, 
John baptized them. That was why he was 
called John the Baptist. Cleansing with 
water was a symbol of washing away wrong 
thoughts. The act of baptism could not of 
itself make a man holy. 

“I baptize you in water,” John told the 
crowds, “but he who is mightier than I is 
coming. He will baptize you in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire.” 

By this, he meant that Jesus would show 
men how to make their thoughts pure so 
they could understand God’s love and 
guidance. 

One day, some Pharisees and Sadducees 
came to John, asking that he baptize them. 
These men were always talking about fol- 
lowing laws and pretending to be religious. 
But they were proud, and they mistreated 
the poor and despised those who were not 
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Family Wheel 
By Clara Johnston Pierce 


Oo UR FAMILY is like a wheel; 

To me the likeness is quite real. 

Our mom’s the hub, and Dad’s the rim; 
And they team up with zeal and vim. 
We children are the merry spokes, 

And all of us are happy folks; 

For Mom’s the same in any weather, 
And Daddy holds us all together. 


of their own religion or class. 

John was not fooled by their pretense. 
“You brood of vipers!’ he scolded. ‘““Who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
Bear fruit that befits repentance. Every tree 
that does not bear good fruit is cut down 
and thrown into the fire.” 

John’s words must have made the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees humble because in the 
end he baptized them. But after so doing, 
he compared the One who was to come 
(Jesus) to a farmer who set out to clear his 
threshing floor. The farmer garnered the 
wheat, but he burned the chaff. 

His listeners understood that they would 
have to put aside unloving thoughts and ac- 
tions. 

One day, standing by the road with two 
of his own followers, John saw Jesus pass 
by, and he exclaimed, “Behold, the Lamb 
of God!” 

Later, Jesus came to John and asked to 
be baptized. At first, John refused. Surely, 
this Man who was without sin was not in 
need of cleansing. Jesus was greater than 
he. “I need to be baptized by you,” John 
burst forth. “And do you come to me?” 

Perhaps Jesus wanted to show approval 
of John’s work. Or perhaps He wanted to 


encourage the people to serve God. Quietly, 
He said, “Let it be so now.” 

John obeyed. 

As soon as the baptism had been com- 
pleted, John felt a great peace. To him, it 
seemed that the Spirit of God had come 
down upon Jesus in the way a dove might 
light on His shoulder. Then a voice said, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

John must have been awed in that high 
moment of proof that Jesus was truly the 
Son of God. 

Days later, some of John’s disciples came 
to him and reported that the crowds who 
had been coming to hear John were now 
flocking to hear Jesus. 

John’s answer was, “No one can receive 
anything except what is given him from 
heaven. I am not the Christ, but I have 
been sent before him.” John showed his 
modesty and humility by adding, ‘He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” 


Even so, many people still came to hear 
John. Because he always attacked sin, no 
matter who the wrongdoer might be, John 
even denounced Herod, the ruler of Galilee. 
And he criticized Herodias, wife of Philip, 
who ruled part of a province. Finally, Herod 
became angry and had John put into prison. 

Although imprisoned, John was still al- 
lowed to see his disciples. When he heard 
of the wonderful works that Jesus was do- 
ing, John had trouble believing what he 
heard. He was still depending more on 
what his mind and reason told him than he 
was on Truth. Summoning two of his dis- 
ciples, he said, “Go to Jesus and ask, ‘Are 
you he who is to come, or shall we look for 
another?” ” 

The answer that Jesus sent back to him 
was, “Go and tell John what you hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight and the 
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lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf 


hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have good news preached to them. And 


‘blessed is he who takes no offense at me.” 


Jesus was telling John that he should not 


deny that such works could be carried out 


through the use of God’s power. This mes- 
sage undoubtedly comforted John. Even 
though his body was in prison, his thoughts 
were not; and he must have rejoiced that he 
had helped turn the hearts of many people 
toward the Truth that Jesus was teaching. 
Many years before this, John’s father, 
Zacharias, had prophesied, “You, child, will 
be called the prophet of the Most High, for 
you will go before the Lord to prepare his 
way, to give light to those who sit in dark- 
ness.” 
The prophecy had been fulfilled. Jesus 
himself said of John, “There has risen no 
one greater than John the Baptist.” 


Miracle for Abby 


(Continued from page 27) 


carried to church beside her chair. She 
opened it, took out her prayer book, turned 
quickly to the right page, and reverently 
began to read: “Most gracious Lord, whose 
mercy is over all thy works; We praise thy 
holy Name that thou hast been pleased to 
conduct in safety, through the perils of her 
way, this thy servant, who now desireth to 
return her thanks unto thee. May she be 
duly sensible of thy merciful providence to- 
ward her, and ever express her thankfulness 
by a holy trust in thee, and obedience to thy 
laws; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

“Amen,” Abby murmured. As she drifted 
off to sleep, she felt very safe. Mrs. Blan- 
ton’s erect figure was sitting beside her, and 
God was watching over them both. 
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A wise old owl 


Sends his cheer 
And best wishes 


For this year. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Baked Custard (serves 4) 


A DELICIOUS wintertime dessert that is al- 
so very good for growing boys and girls 
is baked custard. 


3 eggs 3 cups scalded milk 
Y, tsp. salt Y/, tsp. vanilla 
Y, cup sugar nutmeg 


In a mixing bowl, beat eggs slightly. Add 
salt and sugar. Scald the milk in a sauce- 
pan. This means to heat it until tiny bubbles 
begin to appear around the edge of the pan. 
Slowly add milk to the egg mixture, stirring 
constantly. Add vanilla and stir. Pour into 
four custard cups and sprinkle with nutmeg. 
Place custard cups in a pan of hot water and 
bake at 350° for thirty to thirty-five minutes 
or until a knife inserted in the center of the 
custard comes out clean. 


Border Line 
(Continued from page 11) 


his property the other day, Bill wanted 
no part of it. 

“Never saw such a storm,” Mr. Yost 
said. “Nothing like this ever happened in 
the city where I used to live. I just came 
over to tell your boy something.” 

Bill felt like running. He should have 
told his father about the incident at the 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


+ Thank You, God, for daily bread. 
- In the new year that lies ahead, 
More loving I shall try to be, 

; More grateful for Your gifts to me. 


creek. Then, his father would have been 
prepared for this. As it was, it was going to 
be a shock to him. 

“I saw you driving my cattle just before 
the storm struck,” Mr. Yost said to Bill. “I 
was trying to catch you to give you a real 
scolding for bothering my cattle, but you 
rode off too fast.” 

“T didn’t see you,” Bill said. “I wanted to 
get home before the storm got too bad.” 

“Why did you do it—after what I said 
to you down by the creek?” 

Before Bill could answer, his father broke 
in. “Bill, what did you do?” 

“He drove my cattle over by the bluffs 
where they had protection from the storm,” 
Mr. Yost said. “If he hadn’t they’d have 
died in this storm. I didn’t know enough 
to do it. I’d just told him to get off my land 
and stay off. He paid me back by saving 
my cattle. You can’t imagine how small that 
makes me feel.” 

“Forget it,” Mr. Carey said. ‘‘He just did 
what he'd been taught to do—help a neigh- 
bor when he could.” 

“He makes a mighty good teacher, too,” 
Mr. Yost said. “As for the creek, boy, it’s 
open to you and to the other boys and girls 
in the neighborhood for swimming or skat- 
ing any time you want it. And there'll be no 
fence put up between us this summer. I 
don’t want any border line between me 
and a good neighbor like you.” 
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Serilda’s Shining Star 


(Continued from page 14) 


begged. “I live at the top of the long hill 
with my folks. We were coming home from 
school, and I heard Star whinny, and I ran 
after her. She’s got a long scar on her right 
front leg. She was stolen, and there’s a re- 
ward out for her.” 

“Stolen! Reward!” the man grunted in 
surprise. 

The off-front horse nickered again, and 
Serilda and Katie ran around to look. There 
was a white star on the horse’s forehead, 
but the forelock was shorn away, and the 
mane was. clipped close to her neck. She 
looked strange, and yet familiar. 

The horse gave a soft little nicker and 
reached over and nuzzled Serilda’s shoulder. 
Serilda threw her arms around the horse’s 
neck and hugged her with all her might. 
“Star! It’s you! It’s you! You're found!” 
Star rubbed her face against Serilda and 
nipped the sleeve of her dress. 

Katie squatted down and looked at the 
horse’s legs. Then she grabbed Serilda and 
pointed. The man had come from the wagon 
and stood behind them. ‘Her legs have been 
dyed, Serilda,” Katie said excitedly. ‘““Wal- 
nut hulls probably. They changed her looks 
a heap, but they couldn’t change that scar! 
It’s Star! It sure is!” 

“The man I got her from said he put stuff 
on her legs to keep the flies off. But she acts 
like she knows you, and she did try to turn 
in at the place at the top of the hill. But I’ve 
got to have more evidence than that. I had a 
horse die in Brunswick, and I got this one 
to take his place. I got a receipt that says I 
bought her and for how much, and the 
owner signed his name.” 

“Please come and talk to Pa,” Serilda 
pleaded. ‘Maybe you do have papers to 
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show you bought her, but she’s my horse. Pa 
and the sheriff will know what to do.” 

“The sheriff,” the man said sharply. “I 
want no dealin’s with the law.” 

“But if you’re innocent,” Katie said quick- 
ly, “you’ve nothing to be afraid of.” 

The man went to the wagon and talked 
with the woman in a low voice. It was almost 
dark now. A thin crescent of a moon hung 
over Indian Hill, and whippoorwills sang 
their mournful evening song. Serilda waited, 
trembling, her hand on Star. 

“We'll turn around and go back,” the 
man said finally. “If we don’t, I allow as 
how we'll be followed. I’ve never been 
mixed up with the law, and don’t intend to 
be. But it'll be too late to go on to Spring 
Hill tonight. Can we find a campin’ spot at 
the top of the hill?” 

“Oh, yes,” Serilda said quickly, “and you 
can water your horses from our well.” 

“You girls want to ride?” 

“No, much obliged,” Serilda said. “We 
left our books and dinner pail by the 
bridge.” 

When they were nearly home, they met 
Pa and Jeff and Grover. “Pa, we've found 
Star! Look! She’s right here,” Serilda sang 
out. “She whinnied, and I heard her; and 
then I whistled, and she answered. She 
doesn’t look like Star, but she is. I told the 
man you and the sheriff would know what 
to do.” Serilda poured out the words. 

Pa started to speak and then stopped as 
if he didn’t know where to begin. As they 
got nearer to the house, Star began to strain 
ahead, and with quick, urgent steps led them 
into the driveway. 

As the man got down from the wagon, Pa 
was waiting. “I’m Will Shaw,” he said. 

“Benson’s my name. Nate Benson. Got 
my wife and two little girls in the wagon. 
We're on our way to Spring Hill to visit the 
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Stouts, kin of ours, before we go to St. Joe.” 
Pa nodded his head; he knew the Stouts. 
“Your girl, here, she ran me down and 
says I’m drivin’ her horse, and it’s plain to 
be seen the horse knows her and this place. 
She says the mare was stolen, and somethin’ 
about a reward and you and the sheriff 
settlin’ things, but it needs explainin’! I 
paid $40 for this horse in Brunswick, and 
I got a receipt to show for it—signed by R. 
B. Pearson, a little short fellow with reddish 
hair. He left after he got the money. Got 
on a steamboat, headed for St. Louis.” 
“Pearson!” Pa let out a low whistle. ““Ben- 
son, unhitch your horses and put them in 
the barn. It'll take time to thrash this out.” 
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With flying fingers, Serilda and Katie un- 
hitched Star while Jeff helped the men with 
the other horses. In the darkness of the stall, 
Serilda leaned her head against Star and 
said a prayer of thankfulness. 

““Serilda,” Katie whispered, her voice 
shaking with excitement, “Star is going to 
have a colt! There’s no doubt about it! I 
know she is!” 

Serilda caught her breath in a wild rush 
of joy and tenderness. Star was home and 
going to have a colt! A colt sired by Black 
Chief! Then Katie brought her down with 
a jolt. “Serilda, Benson won't want to give 
her up unless he can get another horse in 
her place, and that will take money.” 
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“We'll find a way,” Serilda said fiercely. 
“Katie, we have to find a way.” 

Early the next morning, Pa and Mr. Ben- 
son hitched Star to the buggy and drove 
into town to see the sheriff. Ma and Mrs. 
Benson and Grandma worked and visited, 
and Katie and Serilda played. with the little 
girls; but Serilda’s mind was not on the 
playing. She was wondering every minute 
what Pa would have to tell when he re- 
turned. 

When they came back, Serilda ran to the 
side of the buggy. 

“Come on in the house,” Pa said, “and 
we'll tell the whole story.” Serilda thought 
she caught a twinkle in his eyes. 

“We went to the sheriff, and we got 
Colonel Thompson and some others for wit- 
nesses. They all agreed that the mare is 
Star. They looked at Mr. Benson’s receipt 
and agreed it was bona fide, too,” Pa said. 
“And the sheriff said he would write today 
to the law officers in St. Louis and the other 
river towns to watch out for Ruddy. Nobody 
can figure why he sold Star after coming 
clear back to get her or why he signed his 
own name to the receipt. 

“Then there was another thing they all 
agreed on. The reward offered to the person 
finding Star should go to you, Serilda.” 

Pa reached into his inside jacket pocket 
and took out a little buckskin bag. Serilda 
took it with trembling fingers. She pushed 
back the drawstring and poured the con- 
tents on the table—ten shining pieces of 
gold! Fifty dollars! 


Everybody gasped! Serilda stared at it. 
Such riches fairly took her breath. She 
stood for a minute, speechless, thinking of 
all it would buy. Then she went to Pa and 
talked so low that the others could not 
hear. “Pa, I don’t feel we should take all 
the money. I found Star, but Mr. Benson 
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returned her ‘safe and sound,’ like the paper 
said. He could have paid no mind to me. Pa, 
can’t we give him part of it to buy another 
horse?” 

Pa looked across at Ma, then back to 
Serilda, his eyes proud. “Tell Mr. Benson 
what you told me, Serilda,” Pa said. So 
Serilda told him, and Mr. Benson’s face 
lit up like a flash of summer lightning. 

“I know where you can probably get one 
for less than forty dollars,” Katie spoke up 
quickly. “The movers who are camped down 
by the bridge are still there. They have a 
lot of extra horses.” 

“Then, let’s go and make a trade,” Pa 
said, and he and Mr. Benson left. 


Weeks later, the sheriff received a letter 
from the officers in St. Louis, saying Ruddy 
had been found, but he was wanted back 
in Ohio earlier for horse-stealing. And Pear- 
son was not his real name. 

“He'll have a long time to be sorry,” 
Serilda said when they got the news. 

“With the railroad and letter-writing and 
the new telegraph that sends news so fast, 
folks can’t expect to do wrong things and 
not be found out,” Katie said convincingly. 

“But even if they aren’t found out, they 
have it on their minds the rest of their lives,” 
Jeff said gravely. 

Serilda and Katie nodded in agreement. 


(To be continued) 


Evening Prayer 
By Mabel Niedermeyer McCaw 
Forgive me, God, for things I did 
That were unkind today; 


Lead me into ways of love 
In all I do and say. 
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Winter's Beauty 
BY DIANNE HITCHCOX (11 years) 


The beauty of winter 
Makes me glow, 

Inside and outside, 
Wherever I go. 


Children are merry, 
Sliding down the hill; 

Seeing their red faces 
Gives me a thrill. 


Even though I like winter's beauty 
And all of its games, 

I think I'll go in 
And sit by the flames. 


Things God Will Do 
BY MARTHA-LYNN de FREITAS (9 years) 


God will bless us all these years, 
Take away our scares and fears. 
God will protect us, night and day, 


In His own special way. 


Thank You, God 

BY MICHELLE SMITH (9 years) 
Thank You for this lovely day. 
Thank Y ou for all work and play. 


Thank You for all things You've done. 
Thank Y ou, God, for everyone. 
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My Father 
BY BRENDA WAITMAN (10 years) 


I love my father above all things. 

I love the way he talks and sings; 

I love the way he smiles at me. 

He always works so cheerfully. 

He’s gentle, patient, sweet, and kind, 
The nicest father I could find. 

His kiss is like a summer rose; 

It dries my tears, and sadness goes. 

And when I kneel at night to pray, 
“God, bless my father,” I always say. 


The Trick on Me 
BY MARIA LANA WHITTEN (9 years) 


Last year my uncle and aunt were at my 
house. My uncle was talking to me. He said 
I could not watch TV any more until next 
year. But that was a trick on me because 
the next day was New Year's Day. 


Dark and Light 
BY SAMMY JEAN CLAAR (9 years) 


When I go to bed at night, 

I see the harbor gleaming bright. 

The moon breaks out and floods the sea; 
Such beauty thrills the heart of me. 
Thank You, God, for Your true light; 
I know it keeps my whole life bright. 
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Now I know how fish must play, 

In the moonlight-flooded bay. 

I will swim through surf and beams 
And ride a sea horse in my dreams. 


The Countryside 
BY MARIALYCE NORMAN (12 years) 


Out in the tall, cool grasses green, 
For miles around naught can be seen 
But the countryside. 


A babbling brook is running near, 
And the song of birds is yours to hear 
In the countryside. 


Through the field a dog is bounding, 
And his greeting bark is sounding 
Through the countryside. 


The sun is now low in the sky; 
It is time to say good-by 
To the countryside. 


“Return again, my bonny lad. 
‘Tis a pleasant visit we have had,” 
Calls the countryside. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have bis work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions or compensate for material used. 
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A Picnic in the Snow 
BY CATHY RAHMES (9 years) 


Tammy jumped out of bed. Today was 
her birthday, but she went in the kitchen 
to eat breakfast with a frown on her face. 
Daddy was reading the newspaper. Mother 
was fixing breakfast. 

Tammy's big brother, Robert, said, “'To- 
day is your birthday. Why aren't you 
happy?” 

“When you were nine, you went on a 
picnic, but I can’t because my birthday is in 
January.” 

“You can have a picnic in January,” 
Daddy said. 

“How?” Tammy asked. 

“Wait and see,” said Daddy. 

After breakfast Mother packed a picnic 
basket. Then they went outside. Daddy un- 
packed the picnic basket and put the food 
on an old blanket. Then they went inside 
and watched. 

A bird came. Then another, and another, 
and another. Then two squirrels came, and 
three chipmunks came. 

“The birds and animals had a picnic for 
me,” said Tammy. “Even though I don’t get 
to go on a picnic, it’s just as much fun watch- 
ing them have a picnic.” 


Dogs 
BY PAUL BAKER (10 years) 


Some are long, and some are short; 
Some are medium-sized, 

And some are fat, and some are thin; 
And some are very wise. 


But my good dog is very large; 
His colors are black and white; 
He is very long, I'd say, 
And also very bright. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

God’s good new year is before us, full of 
many new and good things to have and to 
do. Let us start this new year out by thank- 
ing God for all the good that has happened 
in the last year and for all the good that 
is in store for us during the coming year. 

Just now, this is the most important year 
of all for us. We are ready to enter into it, 
and we are going to live in it for the next 
twelve months. We cannot go back and live 
last year again, and we cannot move for- 
ward and live in next year. So, let's ask God 
to help us to make 1960 a happy and suc- 


“e, 


cessful year, full of love, joy, friendship, 
and many interesting and helpful things to 
do. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in giving thanks for the happy 
year that has just passed and for all the 
good things that will happen in the coming 
year, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 
an application blank. We shall be glad to 
have you as one of our happy, helpful, lov- 
ing Boosters. 

Thankfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Miss Benson: Since I joined the Booster 
Club, I have learned to pray more earnestly 
to God and to think about my prayers when 
I am saying them. 

I have made some new-year resolutions, 
and I am going to try my best to keep them, 
with the help of The Prayer of Faith. 

I help wash the dishes and take care of 
my baby brother. 

—JADE (British West Indies) 


= God will help us to do any good thing, 
Jade. Turning to Him and remembering that 
He is your help in every need will help you 
to keep your good resolutions and to have 
a happy new year. 
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Helping others is fun when we remember 
that God is with us, helping us to do our 
very best. And when we give a happy smile 
along with our helpful and loving deeds, 


we spread even more happiness. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 lost one of my 
nickels at Sunday school. I looked all around 
for it. Then, I asked God to help me find it. 
We were in the middle of a song. Just then, 
the teacher told us to stand up, and my nickel 
fell to the floor. It was in my lap all the time. 

—DIANNE 


= Every prayer is heard and answered, Di- 
anne, Your nickel was not really lost. It 
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just was not in the place you thought it 
should be. When you asked God to help you, 
He showed you where it was. 


Dear Barbara: One day I went to the barber 
shop, where I met a very old man who could 
not reach his jacket. My brother and I helped 
him. Later, he could not zip his jacket, so 
I helped him zip it. —PAT 


® You are a good Booster, Pat. Keep right 
on doing good, and you will find happiness 


in all that you do, for we are happy when we 


do what we know is right. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a table I use as a 
desk in our basement. I went down this 
afternoon to clear it up, and it was so 
untidy that I almost gave up at once. But I 
asked God to help me, and I cleared it very 
quickly. —ROWENA 


= Thank you for sharing your experience in 
letting God help you to have the strength 
and courage to tackle and to conquer a 
hard job. Your happy experience will help 
us to remember to ask God’s guidance and 
help in all that we do. 


Dear Barbara: One night I went with my 
older cousin to the library. When we came 
out, it was very dark outside. My cousin said 
he had to go to the store. That meant I had 
to walk home by myself. I was afraid. Then 
I remembered The Prayer of Faith. I said to 
myself, “God is my help in every need.” 
Then I was not afraid any more. —MARY 


= Our faith in God overcomes fear, Mary. 

When you said the first line of The Prayer 
of Faith, it helped you to remember that 
God is always with you, guiding you and 
caring for you. Your faith in God's power to 
protect you helped you to be brave and fear- 
less. 
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Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. If you are under thirteen, you may become 
a member, 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4, Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 
Date 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


Name 
City ...... Zone ........ State............ 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
W-1-60 
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Crossword Puzzle 


By Hazel Wilson 


ACROSS 


1. A policeman. 
3. Specially-trained horse. 
7. To gain the victory. 
8. Girl’s name. 
9. Used to sew with. 
10, A large body of water. 
11. Small or tiny. 
12. Another name for Father. 
14. Busy insect. 
15. Possessive pronoun. 
16. Playtime at school. 
18. To permit or allow. 
20. To strike lightly. 
22. Dries up. 
23. Organ of sight. 
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Answer on Inside Back Cover 


DOWN 


1. Farm animal. 

2. Small flag or banner. 

3. Used in sewing. 

4. Spoken. 

5. Part of the foot. 

6. Machines used for harvesting. 

10. Opposite of deep. 

11. To make a shrill noise with the mouth. 
13. Thoughts in the mind while sleeping. 
17. Border or rim. 

19. Small child. 

21. Dessert. 


A THANK-YOU PRAYER 
BY ERMA McBRIDE WEST 


This thank-You prayer tells many things 
for which we are thankful. See if you can 
unscramble the scrambled words and write 
them correctly. 

Thank You, Heavenly Father, so dear, 
For siendfr and playmates living near; 
For sitnekt and for puppies sweet; 

For bread and milk and tufri to eat; 
For dwsin that blow the leaves and me 
In my gésnw on the apple tree; 

For idrbs and butterflies and sebe 

That float upon the summer breeze; 

For streams of ¢rawe, sparkling gay, 
Where we may splash and swim and play; 
For cool, soft darkness all about 
When ratss and onmo are shining out; 
For Daddy’s voel and Mother's race. 
This, Father, is my “thank you” prayer. 
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NEW-YEAR PUZZLE 


BY CHARLOTTE DOWDALL 


My first is in century, but not in hour. 

My second is in plant, but not in flower. 

My third is in /ake, but not in pond. 

My fourth is in flute, but not in wand. 

My fifth is in pie, but not in /umber. 

My sixth is in date, but not in number. 

My seventh is in August and also in May. 

My eighth is in measure, but not in weigh. 

My whole is something known by us all, 

Which is found sometimes on a desk and 
often on a wall. 


ALPHABET RIDDLES 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


What letter is an insect? 

What letter means to look? 

What letter turns a horse to the right? 
What letter can see? 

What letter is a bird? 

What letter is a girl’s name? 

What letter is a measure? 

What letter is an exclamation? 
What letter is a vegetable? 

What letter is used to play billiards? 
11. What letter is something to drink? 
12. What letter doubles another letter? 
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GUESS HIS NAME 


BY SHEILA OSTRANDER 


| F YOU can discover this man’s name, you 
will find four things that he has in his car. 


THESE ARE “B-Y” WORDS 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


Each of the four-letter words defined be- 
low starts with the letter B and ends with 
the letter Y. You must supply the missing 
letters to complete the words. 

1. B--Y Infant. 

2. B--Y Marker on the sea. 

3. B--Y A flock or small group. 

4. B--Y Intensely active. 

5. B--Y Harsh cry of an animal. 

6. B--Y To cover over to conceal. 


T inclose $2 to send WEE WISDOM for one year to: 


@ NAME 
Street 


City 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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BY ROLAND REXROTH 


a the stamp that we illustrate this 
month was issued in September 1952, many 
collectors especially liked it because it pic- 
tures two different kinds of bridges. 

The principal portion of the design shows 
a view of the giant George Washington 
Bridge, a beautiful steel-and-concrete struc- 
ture that spans the Hudson River at New 
York City. At the lower left side of the 
design is pictured the Spruce Grove covered 
bridge, a wooden structure that was built in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, in the year 
1855 and torn down in 1951. 

In the days before motor cars, buses, and 
trucks, most people traveled long distances 
by train and short distances either on horse- 


back or in horse-drawn wagons or buggies. 
Roads were mostly of graded earth, and 
only a few were hard-surfaced. Long bridges 
that spanned wide streams were usually 
built of iron or steel and concrete. Almost 
all others were constructed of wood because 
wood was cheap and plentiful and easy to 
work with. If a wooden bridge was destroyed 
by flood or fire, it could be quickly and 
easily replaced. 

A great many covered wooden bridges 
were built. They looked much like barns 
with arched roofs squatting across the road- 
way. The roof protected the floor boards 
from rain and snow and thus made the 
bridge last longer. 

Eventually, motor cars and trucks began 
to take the place of horses and wagons. This 
increased weight was too great for most of 
the light wooden bridges to carry, and grad- 
ually the wooden structures were replaced 
by heavier and stronger bridges of metal, 
stone, and concrete. 

In the United States, there are fewer than 
two thousand covered wooden bridges in 
use today. 
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I inclose $2 to send PROGRESS (formerly You) magazine for one year to: 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


missouR! 


@ MY 
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Street 
City 
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Progress is the really helpful teen-age magazine. Modern E 
and up-to-date, it offers advice through articles and stories < 
tailored to the needs and tastes of today’s youth. : 

One Progress reader in Michigan writes: “I have been re- 
ceiving Progress for several years, and I have enjoyed every is- 
sue. It seems, to us teen-agers at least, that the worst part of 
growing up is the teen years. So many new problems face us 
that I, for one, often feel ‘snowed under.’ Those have been the 
times when I really have appreciated Progress’ guidance. I have 
consulted it for the answers to many of my questions. I like 
the stories, poems, jokes, features—the whole magazine. I can 
truthfully say that I consider Progress to be my best friend.” 


One part of Progress magazine that is especially well-liked 
is the digest section “Here Is Your Help,” featuring especially 
inspiring condensations from various Unity publications. 

Progress is conveniently digest-sized and includes photo- 


graphs and other illustrations. It is priced at $2 for a full year’s 
subscription—12 monthly issues. 


PROGRESS 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Crossword Puzzle New-Y ear Puzzle 
Across Calendar. 
1. Cop. 3. Trotter. 7. Win. 8. Eva. 9. Needle. 
10. Sea. 11. Wee. 12. Dad. 14. Ant. 15. Its. Alphabet Riddles 
16. Recess. 18. Let. 20. Tap. 22. Withers. 23. Eye. LRECSLECEER ECE? LES 
Down 9. P. 10. Q. 11. T. 12. W. 
1. Cow. 2. Pennant. 3. Thread. 4. Oral. 5. Toe. 


fmm 6. Reapers. 10. Shallow. 11. Whistle. 13. Dreams. | Guess His Name 
7 17. Edge. 19. Tot. 21. Pie. Jack. 


A Thank-Y ou Prayer These Are "B-Y” Words 
Friends. Kittens. Fruit. Winds. Swing. Birds. 1. Baby. 2. Buoy. 3. Bevy. 4. Busy. 5. Bray. 
Bees. Water. Stars. Moon. Love. Care. 6. Bury. 


| 


Happy New Year! I hope you are making good resolu- @ 
tions for the new year, and planning how to keep them, 7 
too. Keeping them is the best part of the fun, even when 
it is hard to do. | 


There’s good news this month for all WEE WISDOM § 


readers! So many of you wrote to say you liked the rhymed 


= read-aloud stories about my cousin mice, Peeky and 7m 
Squeaky, that we have asked the lady who wrote those @ 


stories to do some more rhymed stories for you. 


The lady’s name is Georgia Tucker Smith, and the @ 


new stories will be about Oscar Owl and all the little wild 


animals who are his friends. The first story, which will ap- 


pear in your February number of WEE WISDOM, is called 7 
“Oscar Owl, the Night Watchman.” I know you are going 
to like it! | 


The February number of WEE WISDOM will also in- 
clude “A Valentine for Jimmy,” by Lillie D. Chaffin; “Lit- 
tle Calico Cat,’ by Martha Swearingen; and “Joe’s De- 
cision,” by Gladys K. Bradley, along with other stories, 
poems, fun features, and things to make and do. 

You are sure to enjoy the valentine number of WEE 
WISDOM, and your friends will enjoy it, too, if you be- 
gin a subscription for them now as a very special valentine 
gift. A year’s subscription is $2. 

Be seeing you next month in WEE WISDOM! 


Arthur 


(His Mark) 
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